SHIHR

Hamumi chief. Shihr was an old slave-trading station and must have
continued so to a date later than this. I was told that the Al Bureik, origin-
ally from Hureidha, entered Shihr in 1752 at the invitation of the inhabitants
and through the medium of the Al 'Attas Seiyids. In 1816 the town was
captured by Wahabis under Ibn Kamla. They were turned out by 'Ali bin
Naji bin Bureik with whom the British treaty of 1863 for the suppression
of the slave trade was concluded. In 1850 Seiyid Ishaq bin 'Aqil bin Yahya
al Hadhrami came from Hejaz with four hundred soldiers lent by the Sharif
to occupy Shihr and assist the Kathiris against the Kasadis. The Kasadi
Naqib assisted the Al Bureik to defend the place. In 1866 the Kathiri
Sultan,-Ghalib bin Muhsin, took Shihr on the suggestion of Seiyid 'Aqil bin
'Abdulla bin Yahya.

To-day Shihr is but a ghost of its former glory, though it is attractive
and sympathise. It is walled on the three land sides and there are two
large gateways in the walls, through which cars can pass, and three small
ones; there are also thirty-six bastions. The houses are scattered and a great
number tumbled down and broken. Close to the inner side of the north
wall are a number of huts built of sticks and mats. The streets are wide
so that the usual litter does not affect one's nostrils so badly, though the
dust is bad. The worst feature of the sanitation is that the drainage of the
houses is directed into small pools of stagnant, stinking water.

Two days later we returned to Mukalla. We had left by the west
gate neatly two months before, and now we entered by the east, having made
a circuit of seven hundred miles. During Ramadhan days Mukalla, like
the rest of the country, was silent and its streets almost deserted. But Therb,
the camel park, was crowded with camels, for the beduin delay their journey
up-country from Mukalla until the very last days of the fast, and then set out,
loaded with luxuries, to arrive home for the feast day. Once more we
were invited to the palace, and there was much discussion of the growing
tension between Italy and Abyssinia of which news had recently arrived.
The Arabs with their keen political sense were not slow to see its possible
implications.

From Christmas Eve onwards we awaited eagerly the arrival of Basse's
steamer, the Al Haqq, which was to take us back to Aden.   Even the
fiieudliness and social hospitality of our friends could not entirely dispel
our anxiety, and as for poor Hassan, he was sunk in vast depressionT I.
tackled him about it.                                                              "  -    .

"What is the matter, Hassan, youVe hardly spoken a wood fe daj|a"
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